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The subjoined is a view of the precipice south-west 
from Dover, which has long been known by the name of 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, from the famous description in “‘ Lear,” 
which it is supposed to have suggested. In the first 
scene of the fourth act of that tragedy, the blind Gloster, 
while wandering on the heath, having met his son Edgar, 
who does not discover himself, asks him, ‘‘ Dost thou 
know Dover ?” and when the latter answers, “‘Ay, Master,” 
rejoins 
“ There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully in the confined deep; 
Bring me but to the very brim of it. 

From that place 





I shall no leading need.” 


From the first two of these lines the particular cliff here 
depicted has probably been fixed upon as that which the 
poet must have had in his mind. ‘The summit of this por- 
tion of the chalky battlement formerly overhung its base, 
and, as Gloster’ forcibly expresses it, looked fearfully in 
(not on, as it has been often printed,) the confined deep. 
Shakspeare’s Cliff, however, has now lost this distinguish- 
ing peculiarity. So many portions have successively fal- 
len from it that, instead of bending over the sea, it now 
retires at the top towards the land; and, as may be ob- 
served in the engraving, part of the precipice is broken 
off into a declivity. Another effect has been, that its 
height is considerably diminished, and the look down is 
not now so fearful as it must have been in Shakspeare’s 
‘days. 

—_ led his father some way farther on, Edgar at 
length pretends to have brought him to the neighborhood 
of the Cliff. He then exclaims, 

“Come on, Sir, here’s the place ;—Stand still; how fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire; dreadful trade! 

Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head ; 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 

Diminished to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almost too small for sight: the murmuring surge, 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard sohigh. I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 

Topple down headlong.” 


Moral Tales. 
ORIGINAL, 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


Mr. Montfort dwelt by the river side, in one ofour New 
England villages. He was one of those kind, good hu- 
mored personages who are favorites with every-body, and 
especially with children. No one spoke ill of Mr. Mont- 
fort, but at many a cottage fireside his praises were re- 
peated, and his virtues called to mind. He was a deacon 
in the church, justice of the peace, and in short, the chief 
man and the one most indispensable in the village. But 
besides all this, Mr. Montfort was rich. Ido not mean in 
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SHAKSPEARE’S CLIFF. 


gold and silver, although of these he had enough to make 
his family comfortable ; but he had a wife and six children, 
for one of whom he would not have exchanged the wealth 
of the Indies. 

His eldest son, Clifford, was a fine lad of fifteen years, 
with jetty hair, and laughing black eyes, inheriting many 
of his father’s good qualities, united to boyish faults and 
follies peculiar to himself. 

Clara, his gentle sister Clara, camé next, a very con- 
trast to her brother, yet between them there existed an 
affection, only equalled by that of Paul and Virginia in 
their childish days. : 

Susan, Robert, James and little Willie completed the 
family circle, and a happy family it was, nothwithstand- 
ing that quarrels and misunderstandings sometimes cast 
a shade upon their hearts. 

The family were gathered around a table for evening 
devotions. There was an unusual expression upon the 
father’s face, and the mother seemed sadly affectionate 
towards her children, while Clifford and Clara, with their 
arms twined about each others waists, looked lovingly 
upon one another, and every now and then the little girl 
would brush away a tear, which started all unbidden to 
her eye. The father opened the sacred volume, and read 
the 107th Psalm; when he came to that sublime passage, 
“They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business 
upon the great waters,’’ his voice became a little tremu- 
lous, and the words seemed to come forth with a stronger 
emphasis. He closed the book, and turning towards his 
son, said, “‘ Clifford, you are going to enter upon an un- 
tried life; I trust that there have been high principles es- 
tablished in your heart, which will prove a safe-guard 
against your yielding to temptation ; but O! my son, do 
not trust to yourself. There is a Power above, which if 
you ask in faith, will grant you all needed strength. To 
His Almighty guardianship, who turneth the hearts of men 
whithersoever he will, I commit you; never forsake Him, 
and He will never forsake you.” They knelt in prayer, 
and Mr. Montfort poured out his soul in supplication for 
his first-born, who was to leave his happy home on the 
morrow, to be tossed on the broad ocean, far from paren- 
tal care and restraint. A low sob burst from the full- 
hearted boy, and when they rose, he left the room. ‘The 
little ones did not know what to think of all this; but 
when told that their dear Clifford was going to sea, their 
exclamations of surprise all chimed in together. ‘‘ O! 
let me go too,” said Robert, “‘ I’d like to be a sailor boy ;” 
‘and me too,” said little Willie, putting his fat dimpled 
hands upon his mother’s face. 

Clara silently slipped from the room, and sought her 
brother. They mingled their tears together for a few 
moments, but soon bright visions flitted before their youth- 
ful fancies, and castle after castle rose above the horizon 
of the future, only to be suddenly dispelled by their moth- 
er’s voice, calling that they must not sit up too late, as 
they would be obliged to rise early inthe morning. “Well, 
good night, dearest,” said Clara, smiling through her 
tears. ‘It will be long before we shall say these two 
little words to each other again.” 

The morning sun rose brightly upon the Montfort fami- 





ly, and all was bustle, and giving of partnig messages and ° 
parting presents; but Clifford stole way, while yet the dew 
was on the grass, and the sun but a little way on his jour- 
ney through the heavens, to Briar lane, not to take a fare- 
well of his favorite haunts, nor to visit once more, ‘the 
wild wood, where his childhood Joved to play, but to see 
again the bright eyes of a certain little damsel who dwelt 
there. He thought he stayed but a few moments, but it 
was long enough for those same bright eyes to grow some- 
what dim, and for the gentle heart of Lucy to feel its first 
sorrow press heavily. 

And now the last good bye has been spoken, and the 
mother’s fond kiss seems yet to press his cheek, as stand- 
ing upon deck, the boy sees the shore receding, his own 
loved home fading in the distance, and nought but the 
restless sea beyond. His heart is full, he knows not 
whether of joy or sorrow, for new and strange sensations 
agitate the breast of the youth first starting from home, 
and feeling that he is thenceforward to act for himself. 

At length, the first letter arrived from the absent one, 
and with great delight, all gathered around to hear the 
news, and when they had read it, Clara slipped on her 
sun bonnet, and sped away to the afore mentioned Briar 
lane, to read the postscript message to Lucy. 

But long, very long, they waited for another letter. The 
year passed away, and he did not return, and nothing 
was heard from him. With a sad face Mr. Montfort re- 
turned from the post office day after day, and at length the 
family ceased to ask him, “‘ what news,” for they read his 
answer in his troubled look. Five years completed their 
rounds, and no tidings of the wanderer had been received. 
It was the last day of September. The trees were array- 
ed in the first gorgeous tints of Autumn, and the more 
delicate flowers of the garden had given place to their 
gaudy successors. Look there; winding through the 
road up towards the little White Church, is a long pro- 
cession, gay and glad in its appearance. White ribbons, 
are floating, silks rustling, and happy voices saying pleas- 
ant words. At the head of the procession are the bride 
and bridegroom. In the tall and slender lady, so pale 
and fair, bending her eyes to the ground, yet treading 
with a firm and dignified step, you would scarce recog- 
nize the little fairy of Briar lane, but the tramping of 
horses’ feet is heard in the distance, and as she raises her 
large lustrous eyes—you see that it is the same Lucy, yet 
changed. He upon whose arm she leans, you do not 
know him, you have never seen him before. But hark ! 
the sound comes nearer, and as the last of the train enters 
the Church, a horseman dismounts at the door, and enters 
also. He wipes the moisture from his noble brow, and 
tosses back the clustering curls; his dark eye flashes, and 
he treads the aisle with a hasty step. He gazes long and 
earnestly upon her who stands at the altar. Upon her 
alone his eye is rivetted, and he seems as if glued to the 
spot. 

The blessing has been pronounced upon the youthful 
pair, and they turn to leave the church. There stands 
the stranger, immovable as before. Lucy looked up and 
their eyes met. Beneath that stern, penetrating gaze, she 
sunk, as the light snow of spring melts before the beams 
of the sun. Amid the confusion which ensued, the stran- 
ger disappeared. ‘They raised the apparently lifeless girl, 
and bore her home, but the dark eyed stranger they saw 
no more. 

The moon shone forth from the clouds in its pale beau- 
ty on that night, and a few stars twinkled in the heavens. 
Clara Montfort wandered forth under the shade of the 
trees, and mused sadly upon days long gone by. Slowly 
she threaded an avenue of graceful elms, which led to a 
little summer house at the extreme limit of her father’s 
grounds, and seating herself upon the bench, she leaned 
her head upon her hands, and found a relief for her feel- 
ings in tears. The moon shone in through the latiiced 
roof, and played with her sunny hair ; the cool night wind 
fanned her cheek, but she took no notice of either. How 
long she sat there, she knew not, but when she looked up 
aman was standing before her. Her first feeling was 
terror; but the words, ‘‘Clara, do you not know your 
brother?” restored her self-possession, and leaning upon 
his shoulder, she sobbed for a moment without uttering a 
word. But when her first emotions were past, eager ques- 
tions poured forth from her lips, and she scanned every 
feature of his face, to see what time had altered, and what 
he had left untouched. 

“‘ Where have you been all this time, dear Clifford,” said 
Clara, when he had seated himself beside her. ‘‘O! if 
you only knew how much trouble and anxiety we have 
had on your account, and we had given up all hopes of 
ever seeing you again.” 

“It is a long story, Clara, but I will tell ,it you in as 
few words as possible. After I had written my first letter 











home, our ship, immediately upon leaving the harbor of 
Canton, was chased by pirates, and as we had a very 
heavy cargo, we knew, from the first, that they would 
overtake us, and although we threw a great part of it over- 
board, yet they gained upon us every moment, and in less 
than two hours were alongside. Then commenced a fear- 
ful and bloody carnage, too horrible for your ears, my sis- 
ter. The captain and crew were all massacred, with the 
exception of one sailor, whom they made prisoner at the 
onset, and myself. I know not why I was spared the 
dreadful fate which befell the rest, unless it was that the 
pirate captain took a fancy to me, for he made me his cab- 
in boy, and would never let me leave him night or day. 
But life on board such a ship was scarcely better than 
death, and I resolved, if opportunity ever offered, to make 
my escape. We were out at sea however a long time, 
and were so carefully watched, whenever we put into any 
harbor, that it was impossible to elude the vigilance of 
the pirates. My companion fell a victim to his rashness 
in making the attempt, and this sad event perhaps saved 
me from a like fate. But at length there seemed to be a 
way opened for me. The pirates captured a vessel hav- 
ing on board a great quantity of superior brandy, and be- 
fore night they had drunk so much that there was not a 
man on board in possession of his senses. I waited untill 
they had fallen into the heavy sleep of intoxication, and 
then taking my little bundle of clothes, I reached the deck 
without being observed. The night was very beautiful. 
The full moon’s silver light was reflected in the waters 
below, and the air was soft and refreshing. We were an- 
chored about two miles from the shore. I knew that the 
ceast before us was that of India, but it was indeed a 
strange land to me, and I hesitated a moment ere I took 
my resolution. At length, going towards the small boat, 
I had just began to lower it, when I thought I heard the 
watch, who was as drunk as the rest, move. In an in- 
stant, | sprang into the boat, cut her cables with my jack- 
knife, and seizing the oars, rowed as silently as possible 
towards the shore. 

I will not detain you by an account of all the trials and 
sufferings I endured for a long time, in consequence of my 
dread of being retaken by the pirates, of the unhealthiness 
of the climate, my exposure to wild beasts, and my forlorn 
and friendless condition. I travelled some distance into 
the interior, and at length had the good fortune to be re- 
ceived into the family of a very wealthy West Indian, with 
whom I remained nearly four years, and whose kindness ] 
shall always remember with the deepest gratitude. He 
made me the tutor of his sons, and his own companion, 
and loaded me with every favor; I amassed a handsome 
sum of money while with him, and the darling hope of 
my life seemed now in a fair way to be accomplished. You 
know, Clara, how well I loved Lucy. The thought of her 
enabled me to endure with fortitude the greatest dangers 
and distresses. Distance and length of time seemed only 
to strengthen an affection, which commenced in very 
childhood. 1! had not had a single opportunity to write 
home since the eapture of our gallant ship ; but I did not 
doubt that she was still faithful to me; fool that I was ;” 
said he, pressing his hand upon his throbbing temples. 
Bat let that pass, and I will go on with my story. My 
wealthy patron wished to bind me still closer to himself 
by bestowing his daughter upon me in marriage ; but every 
thing in my nature revolted against such an unnatural al- 
liance. I knew that my refusal would make my generous 
benefactor a deadly enemy, and there was therefore no al- 
ternative but instant flight. I proceeded rapidly in dis- 
guise towards the coast, and there finding a vessel bound 
for England, embarked, and was conveyed to Liverpool, 
from which port‘! sailed for this country five weeks since. 
O! how my heart bounded when my foot first touched 
America, and bright anticipations of the future came 
crowding thickly upon me. I was no longer apoor friend- 
less sailor boy, nor one of a band of pirates, nor yet an 
exile from my home, in a land where money was far more 
plenty than virtue. But with a heavy purse and a light 
heart, I was speeding onward to claim my beauteous bride, 
darling Lucy. You know the rest, Clara; I had but ar- 
rived in time to see her plight her faith to another, and 
now all those bright hopes are crushed, and I might as 
well have fallen a victim to the pirates, or a prey to the 
wild beasts of India.” ‘‘O! say not so, my brother, there 
are many loving hearts here to greet your return, and that 
God who has spared your life, has, be assured, spared it for 
some good purpose.” ‘* Speak not to me of God, Clara. 
I have never loved him, and I cannot be grateful to him 
for having spared me for such a wretched hour as this. 
And now good bye, Clara,” said he, pressing her hand 
with aconvulsive grasp, ‘You may perhaps never see 
me again.” ‘‘ Surely Clifford, you will not go without 
seeing our parents. It would be worse than madness.” 

‘JT cannot stay Clara,” do not urge me.” 

“They will believe it all a dream of my own, when I 
tell them you have been here, for they could not think you 
so heartless as to go away without once asking their bles- 
sing,” said the weeping girl. 

“ Stay, here isa ring, Clara, which I had designed for 
Lucy, but you are far more worthy of it; they will believe 
‘you now.” The costly brilliant sparkled on her finger, 
and he was gone. 

And what had become of Lucy; that morning a fair 
bride? The fainting fit into which she had fallen con- 
tinued long, but at length she revived, and opening her 
eyes fixed them upon her husband who was standing be- 
side her. She shuddered and turned away. Was that 
because she had given her hand to another without her 
heart? She did not do it intentionally. Long had she 








mourned Clifford Montfort as one dead, and her affection 
she deemed buried with him. When her parents died, 
and she was left to the care of a rich but disagreeable 
aunt, was it strange that she should accept one who de- 
clared himself devoted to her, and promised to make her 
happy? She hesitated at first, for she knew that she 
could never love again as she had once loved, but his im- 
portunity at last prevailed. 

What were her sensations upon leaving the altar, at 
beholding him, the lover of her girlhood, (yes she was 
sure that it must be Clifford Montfort,) may be better 
imagined than described. That one glance with so much 
of bitterness in it, went to her very soul. But with her 
return to consciousness, came also a sense of duty; and 
Lucy resolved that he to whom she had vowed affection, 
her husband, should never accuse her of a want of it. Her 
trial was not however to endure long, for her husband met 
with a severe accident, which ended fatally a few weeks 
after their marriage. To say that Iucy did not mourn, 
would be wronging her, for death is ever a solemn and 
awful event, and especially so, when it cuts down the 
young man in the full vigor of manhood; but there was 
much to console her in her grief, fur she was now free 
from bonds which had ever been irksome to her. 

Clara related to her parents her brief interview with her 
brother, and as she had expected, they were astonished 
and grieved at his sudden departure. They could only 
weep and pray, and trust in the promise of God, to those 
who train up their children in the right way. 

A few days after, Clara received a letter from her broth- 
er, dated at the seaport from which he sailed. His bitter 
feelings were evidently subdued, and he asked his parents’ 
forgiveness for the neglect he had manifested. He in- 
formed Clara where he was going, and said that if the 
voyage was prosperous, he should be back in two years. 

Clara’s reply to this letter, was written just after the 
death of Lucy’s husband, and she informed him of that 
event. 

More than two years had passed away. It was the 
evening before Thanksgiving in New England. ‘‘O! how 
I wish Clifford here,” said Clara Montfort, to spend 
Thanksgiving with us, and the wish was responded to, 
with eagerness by all. ‘‘ Well, here he is,” said Clifford, 
bursting into the room; and the wanderer received 
the hearty welcome of the whole family. After the first 
rejoicings were over, Clifford seemed a little absent mind- 
ed, and calling Clara to him, whispered in her ear, “is 
Lucy still ? but no, I will go, and find out for my- 
self.” The family were surprised at his abrupt departure, 
and Mrs. Montfort observed, “‘ Well, Clifford always did 
do things in a hurry ;” the truth of which remark, receiv- 
ed ample verification, when on the morrow, after service 
in the afore-mentioned White Church, he was the happy 
bridegroom, and do I need to say who was the bride? 

I have only one thing more to add, and that is, that 
Clifford and Lucy are now both walking in the good 
way in which their fathers trod, and that they bring up 
their children to love Him who has so crowned them 
with his goodness, and when any one remarks upon the 
suddenness of their nuptials, Clifford gravely says, ‘‘O 
you mistake ; I waited seven years for Lucy.” Etta. 














History and Biography. 
THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. _ 


. [Continued from paye 86.] 
Georce III.—conrtinvep. 
From the close of the Revolutionary War to the Treaty of 
Amiens, 1783 to 1802. 

In our Jast we neglected to state that the administration 
passed, in 1782, from the hands of the Tories to those of 
the Whigs, and in the course of the same year, Mr. Pitt 
came into power. But, by a coalition of Fox and Burke, 
and some other disaffected Whigs with the Tories, this 
ministry was obliged to resign in 1803; and a new one 
was formed, with the duke of Portland at its head, embrac- 
ing Lord North and Mr. Fox. But this ministry was un- 
popular, and Mr, Pitt again came into power; but owing 
to the coalition above named, he could not carry a sin- 
gle measure in parliament. Yet, instead of his resign- 
ing, the parliament was dissolved, and the new election 
prostrated the coalition, and brought a large majority in 
favor of Mr. Pitt. The peace with the United States, by 
opening a market for British manufactures, with the revi- 
val of commerce on the continent, brought increasing 
prosperity to the country, and an increasing revenue to 
the kingdom. 

The year 1785, witnessed some disturbances in Ireland ; 
and in 1786, an attempt was made upon the king’s life, 
by a woman, who proved to be insane. As he was alight- 
ing from his coach, she presented a paper to him, and 
while he was reading it, she struck at his breast with a 
knife. But the blow was avoided, and the woman se- 
cured. 

In 1787, an attempt was made to get parliament to 
make an appropriation to pay the debts of the Prince of 
Wales, (afterwards George 1V.) Since coming of age, 
he had been allowed over $200,000 a year; but although 
the President of the United States is allowed but $25,000 
a year, eight times that amount was wholly insufficient to 
support a single scion of royalty. In gambling, and 
drinking, and debauchery, he spent his money so fast that 
he was now over $600,000 in debt! When the matter 





was brought before the House of Commons, Mr. Pitt said, 
if it was passed, he should be obliged to disclose circum- 








stances, which otherwise he should feel bound to conceal. 
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The Prince, as was said, had been privately married toa 
Miss Fitzherbert, an abandoned woman, and aCatholic. 

There had been for some time, serious difficulties ip 
France, between the king and his parliament; and after 
the various conflicts, the states general were assembled 
on the 5th of May, 1789. These consisted of the three 
orders, the nobility, clergy, and commons, who voted jy 
separate bodies, but the commons insisted on their voting 
together, which would give them, as the most numerous 
body, the entire ascendancy. After opposing this meas. 
ure for some time, the king yielded ; and this body, called 
the National Assembly, assumed the supreme power 
adopted a new constitution, and the king was forced te 
accept it. But, as his sincerity was doubted, the populace 
attacked the palace, and conducted the king and queen to 
Paris as prisoners. ‘The new constitution abolished all 
distinction of orders, and introduced a complete change 
into every department of the government. The king 
yielded to the demands of the Assembly, but was suspect. 
ed of insincerity. Considering himself in danger, in June 
1781, he and his family escaped, and were on their way 
as was supposed, to some foreign court. But they were 
taken and brought back, and all confidence in him now 
was at anend. By this time, the neighboring powers be. 
came alarmed at the progress of the Revolutionary spirit; 
and some of the German States apprehending an attack 
from France, an alliance was formed between the Emper- 
or of Austria and the king of Prussia, which was offen. 
sive to France, and led to the declaration of war against 
the Emperor, April 20, 1792. The king was suspected 
of favoring the emperor, with the hopes of being restored 
by him to his former power; and on the 20th of June, a 
mob of 40,000 surrounded the palace, and broke into his 
apartments. He fled to the National Assembly for protec. 
tion; but that body, overawed by the mob, deposed the 
king and shut him and the queen up inprison. And now 
commenced the reign of terror. All persons suspected of 
favoring royalty, were massacred, without distinction of 
age or sex. On the 2d and 3d days of Sept. 1085 persons 
were murdered. 

The French arms began to be successful; and on the 
19th of Nov. the National Assembly passed a decree, de- 
claring that they would grant assistance to all those people 
who desired liberty ; and orders were sent to their gener- 
als to give assistance to such people, and defend those 
who were suffering, in the cause of liberty. This amount. 
ed to an invitation to the people in every kingdom in Ev- 
rope, to raise the standard of rebellion against their rulers; 
and was, in fact, a declaration of war against all other 
governments. 

Ever since the breaking ont of the French Revolution, 
secret societies had been formed in England, of such as 
were favorable to republican principles ; and the new rev- 
olutionary spirit began to ‘taint the very vitals of Eng- 
land.” ‘The government thought it time to take up arms, 
to preserve its very existence. On the deposition of the 
king, the English ambassador had been recalled from 
France; and onthe 24th of January, 1793, in conse 
quence of further attempts to sow sedition, among the 
people of Great Britain, on the part of France, the French 
ambassador was ordered to leave the kingdom within 
eight days. But before this, the unhappy king of France 
had been put todeath. War was declared in the month 
of February. This war continued nine years, till the 24th 
of March, 1802, when atreaty was signed between France 
and Englaud at Amiens. During this time, the English 
were gencrally successful at sea; but, when connected 
with the allied powers by land, the French were for the 
most part successful. Atthis time, Bonaparte was at 
the head of France, and all Europe, except Great Britain, 
was trampled under foot by that power. With England 
it was a struggle for national independence. More than 
once, she was threatened with invasion ; repeated efforts 
were made at insurrection; serious disturbances several 
times occurred in Ireland; and at one time, the whole 
British navy were in a state of mutiny. ‘The detail of 
events which occurred during this period, are of great inter- 
est; but it is impossible to give them in the compass of this 
sketch. We hope our readers will have their interest suf- 
ficiently awakened, with reference to this interesting por- 
tion of history, to seek after further and more complete 
information. 

In the summer of 1794, a treaty of amity and commerce 
was concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States. In 1795, the Prince of Wales, (George IV.) was 
married to the Princess Caroline, daughter of the Duke 
of Brunswick. Like most royal matches, this was an af- 
fair of State. The Prince consented to it because it 
was the only condition upon which he could secure the 
payment of his debts. The match was negotiated by his 
father, who had no knowledge of the Prince’s previous 
marriage with Miss Fitzherbert. Knowing his son’s aver- 
sion to it, he wrote to the Princess Caroline, requesting 
her consent to the marriage, telling her to pay no atten- 
tion to anything that the Prince might say against it; 
while the Prince wrote her an urgent request to decline 
the match, and threatening her with the most unpleasant 
consequences, if she did. Nothwithstanding, they were 
married, and the Prince’s debts were paid; but the 
Princess bade adieu to happiness when she left her fa 
ther’s house. Several further attempts were made upon 
the king’s life; one of which was by a mob, as he was pas 
ing in the streets. 

In 1801, the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 
were united under one parliament; and afterwards, the 


kingdom was styled ‘‘ The United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland. N 
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Religion. 











FATHER, WHY DON’T YOU SEEK? 

He was a man of fifty years, and an open neglecter of 
religion. He had seen better days, but adversity shad not 
humbled him. And now the severe exposures incident to 
his employment, were laying the foundation of disease in 
his system. 

A pious lady had called on the family, and on being ac- 
companied to the door by the wife, she said to her, “ You 
should tell him to seek religion with his whole heart.” 
The little daughter, five years old, heard this and hastened 
to her father. He asked her what her mother and the la- 
dy were talking about; she replied—‘‘ They are talking 
about you, father—the woman says you must seek relig- 
ion,” and looking anxiously in his face, added, “‘ Father, 
why don’t you seek?” 

His heart could not resist the appeal. It was the voice 
of the Holy Ghost speaking by the mouth of a babe, the 
child of his love. His wife on coming in, found him in 
tears. ‘That night he could not sleep for distress of mind. 
God's hand was heavy upon him—and the arrow was 
sharp in his heart. It was a night of godly sorrow for sin, 
but joy came in the morning—the joy of a new-born soul. 
None who saw him after this, doubted the genuineness 
ofthe change. ‘‘O magnify the Lord with me,” was the 
burden of his desire. He would frequently declare to his 
neighbors what God had done for his soul. He appeared 
lost in wonder at the grace that could save such a sinner. 
His piety seemed to take its type from the means used by 
the Spirit in his conversion. It was confident, humble, 
fervent, and childlike. 

A few weeks after this, he was confined with the dis- 
ease that ended his life. Often he would say in the 
depths of his agony, ‘“‘ None but my Saviour knows what 
I suffer ;°? but he would add, ‘‘I am glad to suffer; for 
thus he keeps me watchful, and prayerful, and near the 
cross.” He was often visited by some friends who es- 
teemed that single room of his humble cottage, 

— Privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven. 

He died after a protracted illness, singing aloud upon 
his bed of the grace that saved him, till his voice was lost 
in death, when we believe he went up to join the heaven- 
ly choir. 

Dear reader, are you a father? Why don’t you seek 
the same grace?’ The child of yours pleads with you, 
perhaps not in words, but by its dependehce upon you, 
its danger from your example, its claims upon your fideli- 
ty in training it up for God and heaven, to seek the sal- 
vation of your soul. ; ‘ 

Why don’t you seek in the closet, with penitence, the 
forgiveness of your sins, for the sake of him who hungaapon 
the tree? Can there be a greater sinner than an ungod- 
ly father? 

Why don’t you seek the blessing of the Lord upon your 
household at the family alter?’ Do you not know that 
God has classed prayerless families and the heathen to- 
gether? Read the inspired imprecation: ‘* Pour out thy 
fury upon the heathen, and upon the families that call 
not upon thy name.” Jer. x. 25. 

Why don’t you seek the sanctification of your soul by 
a diligent attention to the means of grace?) Why do you 
seek your own pleasure on God’s holy day, neglect his 
sacred house, leave your children to grow up for ruin, and 
thus turn your household into a nursery of hell? Per- 

haps you would scornthe name of an infidel—but he that 
provides not for his own house “‘ is worse than an infidel.” 
Remember the account you must give at the judgment, 
when the wailings of your lost children may cry in your 
ears, ‘‘O cruel father, why did you not seek the salvation 


. of your soul and ours?” 


Perhaps your children under the blessed influence of Sun- 
day-school instruction, may enter the kingdom, while you 
are cast out. 

‘* Father, why don’t you seek ?’’—seek earnestly, seek 
now ; ‘seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness ?”’—Am. Messenger. 








Natural fistorp. 








ANIMAL AFFECTION. 


Messrs. Gondor & Co., contractors on the Boston wa- 
ter works, had a valuable cart horse severely injured a 
few days since near Cochituate village. The animal was 
led home to the stable, where about fifty horses are gener- 
ally kept. The hostler owns a water spaniel, who for 
some months has been constantly about among the horses 
in the stable, living on terms of great friendship with them. 
Immediately after the disabled horse was led in, he laid 
down, and began to exhibit great signs of distress. 'The 
spaniel at once ran to the horse and commenced fawning 
around him, licking the poor animals face, and in divers 
other ways manifesting his sympathy with the sufferer. 
The struggles and groans of the horse being continued, 
the dog sought his master, and drew his attention to the 
wounded horse, and manifested great satisfaction when 
he found his master employed in bathing the wounded an- 
imal, and otherwise ministering to his wants. The host- 
ler continued his care of the horse until a late hour in the 
night, and then called the dog to go home; but the affec- 
tionate creature would not leave his suffering friend, and 
continued by him all night. And up to the time we last 
heard from the dog,—forty-eight hours after the horse 








was injured,—the faithful spaniel had not left the suffer- 
ing horse day nor night, for a minute, not even to eat; 
and from his appearance, it is believed that he has scarce- 
ly slept at all. He is constantly on the alert; not suffer- 
ing any one to come near the horse, except those attached 
to the stable, and the owner of the animal; and his whole 
appearance is one of extreme distress and anxiety. He 
often lays his head on the horse’s neck, caresses him and 
licks around his eyes; which kindness the poor horse ac- 
knowledges by a grateful look and other signs of recog- 
nition. 

The above statements which may be relied on for their 
accuracy, furnish one of one of the most remarkable and 
affecting exhibitions of animal kindness that we have ever 
met with; and should cover with shame the unfeeling 
creatures called men, who beat and abuse that noble and 
most useful of animals, without stint or remorse, and are 
utterly destitute of sympathy for the whole brute creation. 











Morality. 
WHAT TEMPERANCE CAN DO. 

In Mrs. Hall’s book on Ireland, occurs the following 
passage, which a person will hardly read without emotion. 

‘“* We entered one day a cottage in the suburbs of Cork; 
a young woman was knitting stockings at the door. It 
was as neat and comfortable as any in the most prosper- 
ous district of England. We tell her brief history in her 
own words, as nearly as we can recall them. ‘‘ My hus- 
band is a wheel-wright, and always earned his guinea a 
week; he wasa good workman, but the love for drink 
was strong in him, and it was’nt often he brought me 
home more than five shillings out of his one pound on a 
Saturday night, and it broke my heart to see the poor 
children too ragged to send to school, to say nothing of 
the starved look they had out of the little I could give 
them. Well, God be praised, he took the pledge and the 
next Saturday he laid twenty-one shillings upon the chair 
you sit upon. Oh! did’nt I give thanks upon my bended 
knees that night? Still I was fearful it would’nt last, 
and I spent no more than the five shillings I used to, say- 
ing to myself, may be the maney will be more wanted than 
itis now. Well, the next week he brought me the same, 
and the next, and the next, until eight weeks had passed ; 
and glory to God! there was no change for the bad in my 
husband; and all the while he never asked me why there 
was nothing better for him out of his earnings, so I felt 
there was no fear for him, and the ninth week when he 
came home to me, I had this table bought, and these six 
chairs, one far myself, four for the children, and one for 
himself; and I was dressed in a new gown, and the chil- 
dren all had new clothes and shoes and stockings, and 
upon his chair I put a bran new suit, and upon his plate I 
put the bill and receipt for them all, just the eight sixteen 
shillings, the cost that I’d saved out of his wages, not 
knowing what might happen, and that always went for 
drink. And he cried, good lady and good gentleman, he 
cried like a baby, but “twas with thanks to God; and 
now where’s the healthier man than my husband in the 
whole county of Cork, or a happier wife than myself, or 
decenter or better fed children than our own?” 




















Nursery. 





“T DON’T WANT TO.” 

Charley Wheaton was a very good little boy. But 
Charley had one fault—most little boys have more. Per- 
haps some of the little boys who read this paper have 
the same fault, and if they knew it to be a fault, would 
try to mend. Charley’s fault was this; when very busy 
at play, or not in a mood to do a favor, he was in the hab- 
it of saying, ‘‘I don’t want to.” Now Charley has a very 
tender mother, who loved him very much, and spared no 
pains to make him good and happy. She saw this fault 
in her little son, and resolved to nip it in the bud; for 
she knew that to be happy, he must be obliging and help- 
ful to all around him. One day, when she had taken the 
last stitch in a pair of new pantaloons that Charley was 
very desirous of having finished in time for New Year, she 
asked him to bring her a handful of wood from the out- 
house. ‘I don’t want to,” said Charley, not lifting his 
eyes from his beautiful new “ Book of Gems.’’ His moth- 
er reflected a moment, then called him to her side, and 
tenderly inquired if he felt unwell. ‘Ono, mother ; but 
why do you ask?” Because, my son, I was thinking you 
should have some very good reason for declining to give 
your mother aid in your power. It is’ very little that you 
can do in return for all the care and tenderness I have be- 
stowed on you, since—a little helpless infant—God gave 
you tomy arms. Ido not want to labor whenI am ill 
and tired, but my dear little son must be fed and clothed, 
and I love so much to gratify him, that, ill and tired as I 
am, I have finished this garmentthat he might be “smart” 
to greet the New Year. I do not want to wake and watch 
when I am in need of sleep to refresh my weary frame and 
fit me for my daily labor—but I love my little boy; I 
rise and soothe his pain in all the long night, and never 
think of saying, “1 don’t want to.” O, Charley, what 
would become of such helpless little boys as you, ifthose 
who have the care of them were so selfish they did not 
want to leave their books and rest to provide for their 
wants? Charley had stolen his arm around his mother’s 
neck, and dropping his head on her bosom, begged her to 
forgive him. He never forgot this lesson of his mother ; 











and now that he has grown to be a man, he always re- 
proves the little boys if they say, ‘I don’t want to,” and 
| tells them the story that I have beentelling you. He tells 
| them too that his mother’s words have made him a better 
| man and more fit for heaven. They have taught him to 
| ‘do unto others as he would have others do unto him.” 
[ Youth’s Cabinet. 


GUILT MAKES CHILDREN AFRAID. 

Charles and Maria were brother and sister. Charles 
was about five years old, and his sister about three. Their 
parents were pious and gave them good instruction. ‘They 
had often told them that God loved good children, and 
would take care of them. One evening little Charles for- 
got himself, and told his little sister that there was a bear 
out by the wood-house, and that if she went out after dark 
he would catch her. 

His mother, happening to overhear this conversation, 
called him to her, and said, ‘“‘ Charles, what have you been 
telling your sister? You know, my child, there is no 
bear anywhere about here. How often have I told you 
that bears live in the woods, and not in such a place as 
this; so you have told your little sister what you knew 
was not true. Now you have displeased God, and I must 
punish you for it.” So she told him he must go out into 
the dark to the wood-house, and fetch in a pail. 

Charles began to weep, and said he was afraid to go 
after the pail. Ido not suppose he was afraid of any 
bear, for he knew there was none to fear, but he knew he 
had displeased God, and was afraid he would not take care 
ofhim in the dark. But his little sister who was a good 
child, and knew she had not been guilty of telling a lie, 
was not afraid to go; she started up, and said, ‘“ Come, 
Charley, I'll go with you, and I think God will take care 
of us.” It would have done your heart good to see this 
little creature take her brother by the hand, and to hear 
her encourage him to hope that God would take care of 
them. They went out and brought in the pail, and I do 
not recollect that I have heard little Charles tell an un- 
truth since this happened. [S. S. Adv. 


—— 











Benevolence. 


CANNOT WE DO SOMETHING. 


A missionary in Africa, hadestablished a school for col- 
ored children, which gave him much joy, for they loved 
the Saviour. One day he told them that there were still 
a great many idolaters in the world, who did not know 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and that there were societies in 
England, Germany and France, which sent missionaries 
to these poor pagans. The little colored children then 
said, “‘ And cannot we, do something also?” “Reflect 
upon it,” replied the missionary, ‘and when you have 
found out some way of contributing to this good work, 
you may come and tell me.” These poor children raked 
their brains to discover how they could obtain something 
to give; for you must know that they have no parents or 
friends who are rich enough to let them have a little 
money occasionally ; and that there are many in Africa 
who do not know what a piece of money is. 

One morning, however, they came to the school, full of 
joy, and said to the missionary, ‘‘ We wish to form a little 
juvenile missionary society.” “That is very well,” said 
the master ; “‘ but what will you give for missions?” The 
oldest answered, ‘‘ We have resolved to form a society 
like grown persons ; and each one of us will oblige him- 
self to collect as much money as he can without begging. 
As for those boys of us who are largest and strongest, we 
will go into the woods to find bark ; and we will carry it 
to the tanner, who has promised to pay us a florin for each 
load. Another child interrupted him and said, ‘And as 
for the rest of us, we will gather resinous gum, and will 
sell it for more than a dollar a pound.” ‘And we,” ex- 
claimed the smallest children, ‘ will carry ashes, and sell 
them to the soap maker.” Then the girls came; and 
some of them said, “‘ We will collect locks of wool, and 
we will sell them.” Others said, ‘‘ We will get some hens 
aad sell the eggs and the chickens.” 

The little colored children did not rest satisfied with 
making promises. They executed their plan without 
neglecting school ; and at the end of a year they held a 
meeting, under the direction ofa missionary, and careful- 
ly paid over to him all which they had raised. And how 
much do you think they put into his hands? More than 
forty dollars? 

And now, you white children, born among Christians, 
will you suffer these little negroes to put you to shame? I 
could tell you a great many ways in which you might do 
something for missions; but think of them yourselves. If 
you do nothing, will it not appear that you do not love the 
Saviour or the heathen as well as these poor colored chil- 
dren? Reflect on this very seriously. 

[Southern Chris. Adv. 


THE ALMOND BLOSSOM. 


“Dear mamma,” said a lovely little girl to her mother, 
as they were walking together in the garden, “‘ why do you 
have so few of those beautiful double almonds in the gar- 
den? You have hardly a bed where tHere is not a tuft 
of violets, and they are so much plainer! what can be the 
reason 1” 

“ My dear child,” said the mother, ‘‘ gather me a bunch 
of each. Then I will tell you why I prefer the humble 
violet.” 


























T he little girl ran off, and soon returned with a fine 
bunch of the beautifnl almond and a few violets. 

‘Smell them, my love,” said her mother, “and see 
which is the sweetest.” 

The child smelled again and again, and could scarcely 
believe herself, that the lovely almond had no scent ; 
while the plain violet had a delightful odor. 

“* Well, my child, which is the sweetest?” 

** Oh, dear mother, it is this little violet!” ; 

“ Well, you know now, my child, why I prefer the plain 
violet to the beautiful almond. Beauty without fragrance, 
in flowers, is as worthless, in my opinion, as beauty with- 
out gentleness, and good temper in little girls. When 
auy of ‘hse people who speak without reflection may say 
to you,—‘ What charming blue eyes! What beautiful 
curls! What a fine complexion !’ without knowing wheth- 
er you have any good qualities, and withont thinking of 
your defects and failings, which every body is born with, 
remember then, my little girl, the almond blossom; and 
remember also, when your affectionate mother may not be 
there to tell you, that beauty without gentleness and good 
temper is worthless.” 
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SIN FOUND OUT. 


Crime is generally committed with the expectation of not be- 
ing found out. Boys, when they perpetrate secret mischief, con- 
sole themselves that their agency in it will never be discovered ; 
and, in this way, they accustom themselves to deeds of darkness, 
harden their hearts, and prepare themselves to commit higher 
crimes. There will be very little danger of their ever falling 
into evil courses, if they would always be open, and above-board 
about every thing, and never try to do anything secretly. But 
there never was anything more foolish than this idea of not be- 
ing found out. There is One whose eye always rests upon us; 
and he is able, in a thousand ways, which we never dream of, to 
bring to light what is done in darkness. And he has said, “ Be 
ye sure your sins shall find you out.” “For there is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed; neither hid, that shall not be 
known. Therefore, whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness 
shall be heard in the light; and that which ye have spoken in 
the ear, in closets, shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops.” 
This has been so frequently noticed, that it has grown into a 
proverb, that “Murper wity our.” The following narrative 
is only one of a thousand to prove the truth of this proverb. But 





we have no reason to suppose that the principle is confined to 
this crime, God, sooner or later, will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness; and in due time, those who commit crime 
of any sort, may expect to be discovered and punished. 

A vessel set sail from Bassorah to Bagdad, with several pas- 


sengers on board. In the course of the voyage, the sailors, by | 


way of sport, put a man in irons, as he lay asleep. But, when 
they wanted tolet him loose, the key which unlocked the irons 
was no where to be found; and when they arrived at Bagdad, 
they had to send for a blacksmith to knock off the fetters. But, 
when the blacksmith came, he refused to take them off, without 
the authority of the magistrate ; for he thought. he might be a 
criminal, and that his friends wished to favor his escape. They 
then went to a magistrate, and he sent one of his officers to see 
to it. But when he had heard their story, he shook his head, and 
said it was too serious a case for him to decide. So they all 
went together to the magistrate, carrying the captive with them. 
On the way, a crowd collected about them; and, at length, a 
man sprang forward, seized the captive by the throat, and ex- 
claimed, “ Here is the villain I have been looking for these two 
years; ever since he robbed and murdered my poor brother ;” 
The man was brought to trial, the murder was clearly proved, 
and he was executed. But, for the strange proceeding on the 
ship, he would probably haveescaped. The Providence of God 
directs all events, both great and small, for the wisest purposes ; 
and everything that happens is a link in the chain of his Provi- 
dence. There is no occurrence too small’ for him to overlook, 
or of so little consequence that it may not be connected with im- 
portant results. This should keep us always in fear of him, 
and prevent us from doing anything that we should be afraid to 
have known. “ Be ye sure your sin will find you out.” sn. 


ADVANTAGES OF LEARNING A TRADE. 


It is important that every young man should be bred to some 
kind of useful labor. Whatever station in life he may design to 
occupy, he should provide against disappointment, by being able 
to help himself. But, if he never should be under the necessity 
of laboring for his own support, he will find his knowledge of 
use. During the Revolutionary War, Roger Sherman, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, was placed on a 
committee of Congress, to examine certain army amounts, one of 
which was a contract for the supply of shoes. He informed the 
committee that the public had been defrauded, and that the 
charges were exorbitant, which he proved by specifying the 
cost of the materials and manufacture. The other members of 
the committee, expressing some surprise at the minuteness with 
which he entered into these. details, he told them that he was by 
trade a shoe-maker, and knew the value of every article. He 
had learned this trade when a young man, and followed it for 

some years after he was of age. This shows that there is no 
knowledge but may be turned to some account. But for his 
knowledge of shoemaking, the government, at a time of great 
distress, would probably have been defrauded of thousands of 
dollars, 
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Variety. 








SABBATH SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


We cannot give our readers a more interesting theme for 
Sabbath meditation, than that suggested by the tullowing beau- 
tiful incident illustrative ofthe utility and importance of Sabbath 
Schools, both ina civil and moral point of view. While one of 
the trials was progressing before the present term of the Common 
Pleas, in this town, a little girl was called, among other witness- 
es, by the District Attorney, on the part of the Commonwealth. 
When placed on the stand, her extreme youth induced the coun- 
sel for the defence to question her competency to testify; upon 
which the following questions and answers occurred between 
the parties :— 

Counsel. How old are you? 

Witness. Nine, sir. 

C. What did you come here for ? 

W. To tell my story. 

C. Have you taken an oath? 

W. Yes, sir. 

C. For what ? 

W. To tell the truth. 

Cc. _W hat is the consequence of not telling the truth under 
oath : 

W. I shall be punished hereafter. 

C. Who learnt you that ? 

W. 1 learned it in the Sabbath School. 

At this point the Court interposed; said that was sufficient, 
and directed that the examination on the part of the government 
should proceed. 

During the examination both by the district attorney and 
counsel for the defence, the little girl acquitted herself with 
much credit for one of such tender years. 

An incident of this character needs no comment. It imparts 
a lesson worthy of serious and solemn reflection, and one that 
should be treasured up by every child whether in or out of the 
Sabbath School.— Reflector. 


—————— 
AFFECTING AND ADMIRABLE. 


Hannah More in a letter to her sister, in 1782, relates the fol- 
lowing interesting incident : 

“The other morning the captain of one of Commodore John- 
son’s Dutch prizes breakfasted at Sir Charles Middleton’s, and 
related the following little anecdote. One day he went out of 
his own ship to dine on board of another; while he was there, 
a storm arose, which in a short time made an entire wreck of 
his own ship, to which it was impossible for him to return. He 
had left on board two little boys, one four and the other five 
years old, under the care ofa poor black servant. The people 
struggled to get out of the sinking ship into a large boat, and 
the poor black took his two children, tied them into a bag, and 
putting in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, slung them across 
his shoulders, and put them in the boat. The boat by this time 
was quite full: the black was stepping into it himself, but was 
told by the master there was no room for him ; that either him 





' or the children must perish, for the weight of both must sink the 


boat. The exalted, heroic negro did not hesitate a moment. 
“Very well,” said he, “ give my duty to my master, and tell him 
I beg pardon for all my faults,” and then—guess the rest— 
plunged to the bottom, never to rise again, till the sea shall give 
upher dead. I told it the other day to Lord Monboddo, who 
fairly burst into tears, The greatest lady in this land wants me 
to make an elegy of it, but itis above poesy.” 


_— 
SUN PICTURES. 


A correspondent of the Boston Atlas gives an account of the 
process of obtaining what are called in Europe, “ sun pictures,” 
which appear to be similar to Daguereotypes, only they are-taken 
on paper instead of metal. They are stated to be quite the 
“rage” in Europe at the present time. They are the invention 
of a Mr. Talbot, and are called, by some, talbotypes, in honor of 
the inventor. After giving a minute description of the process, 
he goes on to say: 

“With an atmosphere so transparent as you have in Ameri- 
ca, wonders may be effected with this talbotype paper; and I 
doubt not, as your daguereotype drawings will, ere long, put 
ours to the blush. Ladies could scarcely find a prettier employ- 


ment, than making transcripts of this sort fromnature. In Eng- |. 


land and France, sun pictures are becoming the rage, and be- 
cause this is the case, [ have spent more time on the subject 
than I should otherwise have cone. 

“T will say of the specimen I alluded to just now, it is a view 
of a principal place in the city of Orleans—in fact, the shadow 
of the houses and square, thrown on a bit of paper. I can read 
the signs on the houses—see the place where Joan of Arc ha- 
rangued the populace ; notice the solemn towers of Notre Dame 
looming up, and even make out the carriages at the shop doors. 
I enclose it, so that your readers of the Atlas may look at it, if 
they will call at the office.” 


——¢—— 
A SPEEDY ACCOUNT. 


God often leaves men to go on in their transgressions, and de- 
lays his judgments ; but sometimes he calls them toa speedy 
account, as in the instance now tobe narrated. A few Sabbaths 
since, the usual invitation was given to the captain of the bark 

, who was superintending the labors of his men; and 
his reply was, “I would like to attend the Bethel, but I cannot, 
for I have to work all day. I do not like this Sunday work, (he 
continued) and this is the first time I have done anything of the 
kind; but I am under contract to government, and I am oblig- 
ed to do it.’ “What! (was the answer to this) obliged to break 
the law of God?” “ Yes (said he) I am.” “Then he will call 
you to an account for it some of these days!” was the earnest 
reply. ‘I suppose he will!” said the captain in a sad tone 
of voice. He evidently felt the force of the remarks made to 
him. Little did he or the writer suppose at the time, that the 
account would have to be rendered so soon. The very next morn- 
ing that captain fell overboard and was drowned! Suddenly was 
he called to stand in the presence of Him who said, “Six days 
shalt thou labor, and do all thy work: but the seventh day is 
the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do any 
work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor 
thy maid servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates.—V. O. Protestant. 


a 
FISHES TAMED BY A CHILD. 


In a quarter of the town of Cohasset, known as Rockynook, 
there is a pond where a little girl, not six years old, who resides 





near the bank, has tamed the fishes to a remarkable degree. 


She begau by throwing crumbs into the water. Gradually the 
fishes learnt to distinguish her footsteps, and darted to the edge 
whenever she approached; and now they will actually feed out 
of her hand, and allow her to touch their ‘scaly sides. A vener- 
ableturtle is among het regular pensioners. The control of 
Van Amburg over his wild beasts is not more surprising than 
that which this little girl has attained over her finny playmates. 
Visiters have been attracted from a distance of several miles to 
witness the spectacles he exhibits. The fishes will have nothing 
to do with any one but their tried friend. They will trust to no 
one else, let him come with provender ever so tempting. Even 
fishes are not 80 cold-blooded but they will recognize the law of 
kindness, and yield to its all embracing power.—T'ranscript. 


a 
AIDS TO THE MEMORY. 


Rhymes which are not always poetry, are recommended in 
some of the old books as admirable helps to the memory. The 
regular recurrence of the same sounds assists in impressing the 
longest passages upon the mind. The following gives an ac- 
count of the regular succession of the Sovereigns of England : 


First William the Norman; then William his son; 
Henry, Stephen and Henry ; then Richard and John; 
Next Henry the third; Edwards, one, two and three ; 
And sa after Richard, three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess, 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, Queen Mary and Bess ; 

Then Jamie the Scotsman, then Charles whom they slew, 
Yet received after Cromwell, another Charles too. 

Next, James the second ascended the throne ; 

Then good William and Mary together came on, 

Till Anne, Georges four, and fourth William all past, 
God sent them Victoria—may she be the last— English paper 


—=—— 
ANECDOTE OF GEORGE III. 


One morning, king George III. walking out, met a boy at the 
stable door, and asked him what he did, and how much he was 
paid. “I help in the stables,” replied the boy, “ but I have noth- 
ing except victuals and clothes.” Be content,” said the king, 
“T have no more.” Whatever he possessed more than that, he 
was only the steward of, and bound to employ for the glory of 
God and the good of man. With a contented mind, and food 
and raiment, one can be happy anywhere. Without it, a king 
would be miserable. ‘Having food and raiment, let us there- 
with be content.” 

——— 


BOY AND EAGLE. 


A French paper says, that a little boy ten years of age, of 
the commune of Henry-sur-Alby, near Geneva, was lately seiz- 
ed by an eagle while he was taking some eagle’s from a nest. 
The bird carried him to the summit of a rock, at a height of up- 
wards of 600 yards, whence some shepherds rescued the poor 
boy, who had sustained no other injury than a violent fright, and 
the marks of the eagle’s claws. 


————>———_ 
Remarxk.—He; who can rail at benevolence, has set his heel 
on the neck of religion. 








Poetry. 
TO MY ABSENT HUSBAND, 


I’m lonely new, my dearest one, 
For thou art far away ; 

I fain would bid thee quickly come, 
Please not prolong thy stay. 


I miss that beaming eye of thine, 
That fondly beaming eye; 

Though I am proud to call thee mine, 
I wish thee ever nigh. 








I miss that sweet endearing voice, 
Which oft hath thrilled my heag®; 

But I can’t always have my choice, 
However loath to part. 


Our little Charlie oft will stop 
Amid his childish play, 

And with a mournful eye look up, 
“ Dear papa gone away.” 


He'll then fling back his golden curls, 
“Tell God bring papa home ;” 

Dear husband, kings, nor lords, nor earls, 
Are happier than our own. 


But duty thou must ever heed, 
Though sometimes sad to me; 

I know thou hasta friend indeed, 
Wherever thou may’st be. 


To me thou’st ever been so kind, 
So very kind and true, 

Go where thou wilt, some friends thou'lt find, 
To light life’s journey through. 


Should sorrow ever cloud thy brow, 
Or anxious cares assail, 

Before the Throne of Grace we’ll bow, 
With prayers that must prevail. 


We'll trust in Him who gives us breath, 
And all that we enjoy; 

In happiness we’ll live, till death ~ 
Brings bliss without alloy.—Mary. 


WHAT’S A FAIR ANGELIC FACE? 


What’s a fair, angelic face, 
If the mind ignoble be? 
What though Beauty in each grace, 
May her own resemblance see! 
Eyes may catch from Heaven their spell, 
Lips the ruby’s light recall ; 5 
In the home for love to dwell ; 
One good feeling’s worth them all 


Give me Virtue’s rose to trace, 
Honor’s kindling glance and mien ; 
Howsoever plain the face, 
Beauty is, where these are seen ! 
Raven ringlets o’er the snow 
Of the whitest neck may fall ; 
In the home for love we know 
One good feeling’s worth them all. 


[Olive Br. 
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